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| Se discussing the question of the relations of Church, 


community and the present crisis, I take it to mean; 
what service can the Church render to the community, 
and particularly what ‘will it render, in this critical hour 
of the world’s history? Now the Church and the State 
are two distinct societies, with two distinct ends or pur- 
poses. The Church has for its end the spiritual good 
of man; the State, the material good of man. Both are 
perfect societies, independent of each other, because they 
have in themselves the power and the means to carry 
out their own purposes. But by their natures they travel 
in parallel lines, assist and supplement each other, because 
the common object of their concern, man, is both matter 
and spirit, and so compounded that spirit and matter 
mutually react upon each other. Hence, the nature and 
function of the Church, while primarily and before all 
spiritual, can be, and as history shows always have been; 
of supreme service to the State or the community, and 
this has been especially true in the ever-recurring hours 
of the world’s trials. 

I shall speak of the historic Church begun in the Old 
Law and completed in the New. Time will-not allow me 
to say much about the Old Dispensation, but all the world 
now knows that Moses was only less great as a social 
teacher than as a God-anointed religious leader, and that 
the Jewish people were exalted in proportion as they were 
faithful to the law of Jehovah. The tablets of Mount 
Sinai have ever been the foundation stones of civilization, 
and without them the world would sink back into its 
primitive oblivion. In the fulness of time Christ the 
Master came, came to perfect not to destroy; He united 
love to justice and tempered the law with mercy. To 
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the Commandments of Sinai He added the Sermon on 
the Mount, the keystone of the complete arch of civili- 
zation... The Commandments are the precepts of duty; 
the Beatitudes are the counsels of perfection. The first 
are essential to society; the second are vital to its per- 
fection. 

The Church is the abiding presence of the Master. 
Endowed with His power and delegated with His mission, 
it perpetuates His doctrine and traditions. The Church, 
to be true to its Divine Exemplar, must help the com- 
munity in its day and time as Christ helped it in His day 
and time. 

Christ’s mission was above all a spiritual one. He 
came to found a religion, to establish a Church which 
would for all time direct the individual to the end for 
which he was created. In doing this, the Church empha- 
sizes the supremacy of the soul; it teaches that it profits 
nothing to gain the whole world if one lose his own soul. 
But the supernatural life is built on the natural, and 
hence the spiritual Gospel of the Church must of its 
nature harmonize with its social program, making this 
social program a priceless by-product of its spiritual 
Gospel. The soul that is to be saved must work out its 
salvation in a material body subject to social environ- 
ments, and consequently an adequate social program 
must reckon with the spiritual Gospel of the Church. 
By preparing the individual for the Kingdom of Heaven 
the Church makes him the fittest citizen of the kingdom 
of earth. 


Curist SoLtvepD SocriAL PROBLEMS. 


Christ was a reformer, but a religious reformer. As 
the Son of the Living God He founded a religion that 
would rebind the creature to the Creator, and the crea- 
tures to each other in organized society through the 
perfect harmony of the Divine and natural law. The 
pillars of society are lawful authority and the social 
conscience. The first springs from God, and the second 

‘from the brotherhood of man. Christ was a reformer, 
but not primarily a social reformer. He did not formu- 
late economic laws, or political maxims, but by dogmas 
of belief and by a code of morality He molded the indi- 
vidual. He taught him law and order, justice and 
charity ; He taught him his, duties as well as his rights; 
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He kept intact the sovereignty of self, but made war on 
every form of selfishness. In a word, He elevated the 
natural social instinct of man and made him an apt unit 
for the complex life of society. An honest man, a pure 
woman, a docile child are the best assets of any com- 
munity. With these society itself can rear its own struc- 
ture, for weal if it follows justice, for wo if it favors 
iniquity. 

Christ met and solved the social problems of His day, 
but He did more than that; He laid down fundamental 
principles that would solve the social problems of all the 
ages to come. The religious character of His Gospel, far 
from turning Him away from social problems, inspired 
Him to leave to posterity principles applicable to every 
social question. True, the Gospel is not a text-book of 
sociology nor of political economy. But its message is 
of the widest social import and application; its salutary 
teachings are as true and practical in the complex civiliza- 
tion of Chicago or New York today as they were in the 
simple life of Nazareth or Jerusalem twenty centuries 
ago. Christ laid down no social program merely for His 
times, if He had, it would have been forgotten. For 
social problems change with the years, and the social 
reforms of Christ’s day would have been useless in the 
Middle Ages and unintelligible today. Even the best 
program of yesterday may be defective tomorrow; but 
principles do not die and the deathless doctrines of Christ 
have changed the face of the earth. Again and again 
these principles have healed the nations in the past; and 
they have not lost in truth or vigor, and if applied will 
heal the wounds of the nations today. 

How has Christianity changed the face of the earth 
and healed the wounds of the world? It found society 
sick and corrupt to the core. The world was filled with 
the poor, the unfortunate and the slave; it was brutalized 
by a handful of heartless tyrants, as has been well ex- 
pressed in the brief phrase of Lucan: “The human race 
lives for the few.” Woman, wife, mother and child, in 
whom are the substance of the present and the hope of 
the future, were cheap chattels or playthings in the hands 
of their master, man. 

To this world, the Church proclaimed the substantial 
prey of all men, the dignity of labor, and even the 
blessedness of spiritual poverty. She proclaimed the 
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common right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Down through the ages, riot with fire and sword, but with 
the gentleness of inspired words, she bound men into 
nations by unity and justice, by peace and love. Down 
through the ages, in spite of passion and power, in spite 
of thrones and principalities, she has impressed her spirit 
upon an unwilling world so that it can be said of her in 
the words of Wisdom: “All good things have come to 
us together with her.” 

The history of every nation and even the darkest days 
of that history show that Christianity has been the leaven 
of the world and that its spirit has found its way even into 
the ranks of its enemies. Unconsciously they have im- 
bibed its spirit; and often what they are pleased to call 
“humanity” is but the bloom or flower of a Christian root 
or branch. Whatever is worth while in civilization is 
linked to Christianity, and wherever civilization ‘has 
failed it has broken that golden bond. 


THE Cuurcu Has CoMPASSION ON THE MULTITUDE. 


The service of the Church to the community has been 
primarily to protect from the greed of power the rights 
and the liberties of society. Like her Divine Founder, 
she has always through the centuries “had compassion on 
the multitude.” The primitive Church fought the despo- 
tism of pagan emperors, and her martyrs sealed with 
their blood the charter of man’s rights. After 300 years 
of persecution the Church received these emperors into 
her bosom, but she bade them respect the rights of her 
children. 

When Theodosius became a tyrant, St. Ambrose of 
Milan drove him from the portals of the Church; and 
when Arcadius betrayed his people, St. Chrysostom of 
Constantinople exposed him to the world. When Attila 
and his Huns threatened the civilization of the fifth cen- 
tury, it was a Pope, Leo the Great, who checked his 
vandal hordes. And thus down the pages of history we 
read how Innocent III triumphed over Philip of France, 
and Gregory VII over Henry IV of Germany, and vin- 
dicated the rights of the people and of the Church. 
It was a bishop of the Church, Stephen Langton, who 
inspired the barons of Runnymede to force from King 
John the Magna Charta, the liberties of England and 
_ of the world. It was the representative of the Church 
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who reaffirmed the body of our civil law, habeas corpus, 
trial by jury, and no taxation without the consent of 
the taxed. The Church again was the defense and the 
hope of Europe in the struggle against Mahomet; and 
when that infidel invader threatened civilization, it was 
the triumph of the Cross over the Crescent that again 
made the world free. 

The political influence of the Church, though much 
restricted in modern times, has nevertheless been felt 
in every age and in every land. Because the White Shep- 
herd of Christendom on the banks of the Tiber is the 
natural as well as the God-given arbiter of nations, the 
nations have recognized him and must recognize him 
today. Modern governments, even Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau admitted, “owe to Christianity their stability and 
the escape from frequent revolutions, because by en- 
lightening the minds and softening the manners of 
nations Christianity has spared them oceans of blood.” 

And .who shall recount the social services of the 
Church? During the wars and upheavals which rav- 
aged Europe century after century, she built every bul- 
wark to defend the weak and the persecuted ; she secured 
the right of sanctuary to the oppressed; she enacted 
canons against the wanton waste of human life; she 
instituted the Truce of God, which arrested the cruelties 
of war during the latter part of each week. Thus was 
the Church ever the champion of the weaker nations and 
members-of society ; she stood between the Roman master 
and his slave, between the feudal baron and his serf, 
as she stands today between the profiteering capitalist 
and the exploited wage-earner. To the individual the 
Church has ever been a messenger of mercy and love. 
From the days of the deacons of the Apostolic Church 
to the present hour, the crowning glory of the Church 
has been her many charitable and correctional works, her 
communities, her guilds, her Religious Orders, her 
asylums, her hospitals, and her schools. All the world 
acknowledges the Church’s contribution to the world of 
thought and beauty. Her monasteries were the deposi- 
tories of the ‘art, the science and the literature of the 
ancient world, and the creators of the art, the science, and 
the literature of the new; while her Popes and prelates 
were the constant patrons of education and of culture in 
all their phases. 
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But the greatest contribution of the Church to society 
has been the millions upon millions of her children, just 
and high-souled, pure and true, with the love of the 
neighbor in their heart. The greatest of these she has hal- 
lowed upon her altars and they are called the Saints of 
the Church; they might with equal truth be called the 
heroes of the State. 





THE CHuRCH’s SERVICES. 


But what can the Church do for the community today? 
She can do today what she has ever done. At a time 
when passions are high, and excesses are almost natural, 
she emphasizes anew the rights and the duties of citizen 
and State. She holds aloft the principles of patriotism 
for which men are willing to live or to die for country; 
for which they are willing to suffer and sacrifice for what 
is right and just. On account of these principles, she 
gives her blessing to a devastating war because it is 
infinitely better than a degrading peace. 

But the best answer of the Church’s service to the com- 
munity can. be-found in her deeds. Today she gives her 
sanction and her support to the holy cause of humanity 
and world democracy. Through her chaplains she gives 
morale and the consolations of religion to the men at the 
front, so that they find it easy to obey and sweet to die 
for their country. At home she prays for victory and 
for honorable peace; she holds up the hands of our 
President and his counselors; she consoles the wives and 
mothers who are making the greatest sacrifices of the 
war; she puts courage into their hearts, and hope into 
their breasts so that with patience they await the hour 
of ultimate victory. 

Recently our Congress requested the President to 
recommend a day of public humiliation, prayer, and fast- 
ing to be observed by all our people with religious 
solemnity. Accordingly the President set aside Memo- 
rial Day, the thirtieth of May, as the day on which “to 
appease the Almighty by fasting, humiliation, and by 
praying that He may forgive our sins and purify our 
hearts, and that we may purpose only what is in con- 
formity with His holy will.” This is a mighty national 
profession of faith, a striking national acknowledgment 
of the function of the Church and the community. If 
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this function is fitting in the critical times of war; is it 
less fitting in the normal times of peace? 

The war has taught us that the world is often blind 
to real and true progress. For half a century the whole 
world outside of the positive Christian fold, has wor- 
shiped at the shrine of German materialism and studied 
in the school of German thought and method. The 
philosophy and education of Germany were the last 
words on these topics, and were not subject to dispute. 
A German degree was an open-sesame to a professor’s 
chair in any American or British University, for “Ger- 
mania docet” was the accepted shibboleth of the age. 
German philosophy and German Kultur ridiculed the 
dominion of God or the influence of the Church, because 
in its self-sufficiency it made science its God and efficiency 
its religion. But this mattered naught until the war 
opened our eyes and we saw that its science was false 
and its efficiency vain. 

The cardinal tenet of Teutonic Kultur is the survival 
of the fittest—the supreme rule of the superman and 
supernation; the elimination of the smaller and weaker 
individual or nation. This is the very antithesis of Chris- 
tian law and practice in which the humble shall be exalted, 
the proud shall be put down, and the meek shall possess 
the earth. 

The war has also made us search our own hearts and 
our sincerest prophets see the handwriting on the wall, 
and they warn us that much of our economic and social 
life is foreign to Christian morality. We are being 
weighed in the balance of the world’s crisis, and we 
shall be found wanting if we do not mend our ways. 





A New Nationa ConscrENcE NEEDED- 


As a nation we must beget a new national conscience 
in which the collective interests of all must outweigh 
the private concerns of anyone. We must make America 
first in our thoughts and first in our deeds ; we must make 
her ideals of justice and equality supreme over every- 
thing ; supreme over politics and diplomacy, supreme over 
capital and labor, supreme over native and foreign born, 
supreme over the white man and the negro. 

War is ever a forerunner of changes and the peace 
treaty will not solve the social and economic problems 
that are sure to arise. Here the principles of morality 
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are of the highest moment, and to apply them wisely 
will tax to the utmost both Church and State. In the 
reconstruction after the war the two greatest dangers 
will be radicalism and conservatism; the fallacies of the 
one cannot be an excuse for the other; if we would 
escape the folly of Socialism, we must prevent the crimes 
of capitalism. 

Absolute equality among men is a physical impossi- 
bility, but equality of opportunity must be made a reality. 
We must strengthen the ties of the family, regulate the 
menace of divorce, hold more sacred the life of the child. 
even the unborn. We must guarantee to each child an 
education that will fit it to become a self-supporting 
citizen; and even our adults, ignorant of our language 
or of our spirit, must be sent to school. To the train- 
ing of mind and of body, we must add the training 
of the heart and the will which make for righteous- 
ness and noble living. In the industrial and com- 
mercial world the gospel of greed, in human competition, 
exploitation, excessive profits, and wastefulness must 
cease, and the goal of its energy must be the community 
and not self. 

The wage-earner must cease to be a mere cog in the 
industrial machine. The indictment of Leo XIII that 
“A small number of very rich men have been able to 
lay upon the masses of the poor a yoke little better than 
slavery itself,’ this indictment, I say, must not be re. 
newed. The personal dignity of the laborer must be 
recognized; he must live, not merely exist; he must 
receive a just wage; he must work under conditions 
that are human and in keeping with his esthetic and moral 
nature. If this is impossible for business, then let busi- 
ness perish, but let man live. 

The new order of things will place new responsibilities 
upon those in whose hands are the reins of government. 
They must regard their offices as opportunities for ser- 
vice, and themselves ‘as servants of the community; the 
common people must be their chief concern in €very 
thing, and their conscience’ must be their king. 

In all this we must not consider merely thé material 
welfare of the community, for without ideals, without 
the things of the spirit, material supremacy will sooner 
or later be its.own undoing, and sooner or later, go the 
way of all flesh. 
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These reforms strike at the very roots of our selfish 
and exaggerated individualism and will no doubt meet 
with much opposition. Were we ruled by a genuine 
social conscience, these reforms would soon be realized, 
but we must take human nature as we find it. The Law 
of Sinai and the Sermon on the Mount must be brought 
to us by social education and social laws. But even 
these alone will not suffice unless we bring to bear the 
moral motives of religion. The force of law will never 
make us a great nation, but the law of conscience will. 
You cannot make a man honest or a woman chaste by 
an act of legislation, but you can do both by keeping the 
moral law. The observance of one Commandment alone, 
“Thou shalt not steal,’ would abolish one-half of our 
social abuses and most of the other half would surrender 
to the rest of the Decalogue. 

Religion in the individual must make legislation for 
the masses effective; the Church must unite with the 
community, and working in unison, they will under God 
create a new and nobler nation, in which all will “render 
to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s.” 


The Good Shepherd of Mechlin 


Joun C. Revitte, S. J. 
Reprinted with Leave from the October “Century.” 


HE noblest spectacle which history presents is that 


of moral and spiritual power facing the threats and 
the tyranny of triumphant brute force. The men whose 
privilege it is to manifest that power become the repre- 
sentatives of their age. They are not only the champions 
of a cause; they are hailed as the guardians of the very 
dignity of human nature itself. 

We have witnessed such a spectacle. In a moment 
when a colossal and ruthless power had made a scrap 
of paper of those principles of morality and international 
law which are the safeguards of nations and men, a 
herald was found who proclaimed aloud the sacredness 
of their character and held up before the world the 
charter of human rights and liberties. A champion 
stepped into the lists who was worthy of the cause which 
he had to defend. It was Désiré-Félicien-Frangois- 








. 
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Joseph Mercier, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
Archibishop of Mechlin, and Primate of Belgium. 

If Albert of Belgium, the chivalrous prince whose king- 
dom now consists of a few miles of sand-dunes and 
blood-stained trenches, has been the Leonidas of his 
martyred country, Cardinal Mercier has been its Hilde- 
brand. Albert has endowed history and romance with 
the glamour of another Thermopyle; the Belgian Cardi- 
nal has recalled to the world those days when a simple 
monk, lifted to the throne of the fisherman, faced another 
Emperor of Germany and thundered into his ears the 
words that make even tyrants tremble. 

Many things have taken place since the winter of 1914. 
Empires have been shattered to pieces. Kings have been 
driven into exile. Again and again the tide of. battle 
has ebbed away and again reached its bloody crest, leaving 
behind it the human flotsam and jetsam of the dying and 
the dead. In one part of the world frontiers have been 
altered, with the retreat and advance of contending ar- 
mies, and the map has been changed. Our hearts have 
become dulled to the recital of mournful tragedies; our 
ears daily drink in the roar of battle. But the world has 
not forgotten the protest, the challenge, the battle-cry 
which the Cardinal Archbishop of Mechlin, Désiré 
Mercier, sent forth to Germany and to the world on 
Christmas day, 1914. Ambrose of Milan could not have 
upbraided Theodosius more sternly and scathingly after 
the massacre at Thessalonica, than the Belgian Bishop 
rebuked the pliant tool of the ambition and the heartless- 
ness of William of Hohenzollern. And as we read the 
noble letter on “Patriotism and Endurance” which the 
Archbishop of Mechlin addressed to his martyred people, 
we recognized that a doctor had risen in Israel, a Macca- 
bus of the altar to fight the battles of his people and of 
outraged justice. That episcopal letter marks a date in 
the history of the world-struggle. Its author penned one 
of the gretat documents of the war, a new declaration 
of national and individual independence, another charter 
of the rights of conscience and the soul. 

Belgium, innocent, neutral, peaceful, and unprepared, 
had been invaded by the legions of Germany. She had 
been asked to sell her honor and her soul in order that 
France might be stabbed in the back. She refused, and 
the conqueror’s heel was placed upon her neck. Liége 
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had fallen, the forts of Namur had been blown to atoms 
by the German guns, Antwerp was to be overrun by the 
waves of the ever-advancing German tide. 

During a part of.the time in which these events had 
taken place Cardinal Mercier was in Rome. He had 
left Mechlin on August 20, 1914, in order, as he said in 
his immortal letter to his people on “Patriotism and 
Endurance,” to fulfil his last duty toward the beloved 
and venerated Pope Pius X, who had just died, heart- 
broken, no doubt, by the horrors of the war, and to take 
part in the election of his successor, Benedict XV. In 
Rome the Cardinal received the tidings of the partial 
destruction of the Collegiate Church of Louvain. Then, 
stroke after stroke, the terrible tidings fell upon his ears. 
The library and the scientific laboratory, with their price- , 
less treasures, were a heap of charred ruins. Louivain 
had been devastated, its citizens shot, its women and 
children tortured. While still crushed by the news, like 
Job of old, he had heard of a disaster that touched him 
still more closely. His own episcopal city of Mechlin 
and his beautiful metropolitan Church of St. Rombaut 
had been bombarded by the enemy’s guns. It was a 
crushing blow. The labor of years gone! The glories 
of bygone days, henceforth only a’ sad and tragic mem- 
ory! The masterpieces which were the heritage not of 
Belgium only, but of the civilized world, a heap of 
smoldering ruins! His people, the men and the women 
of whom he was the adviser, the father and friend, ruth- 
lessly killed, shamefully treated, or outraged. 


Wary Att Tuts Sorrow? 


But Désiré Mercier was above everything else a priest. 
With that deep faith which has marked his every act and 
utterance, and clothed with its beauty his noble char- 
acter, his first movement was to turn to God. Like the 
patriarch whom he reseinbles in his tragic sorrows, he 
was not afraid to question the Keeper of the Nations 
and ask Him why He chose his country for such suffering 
and mourning: 





A disaster has visited the world, and our beloved little 
Belgium, a nation so faithful in the great mass of her popu- 
lation to God, so upright in her patriotism, so noble in her 
King and Government, is the first to suffer. She bleeds; 
her sons are stricken down within her fortresses and upon 
her fields in defense of her rights and of her territory. Soon 
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there will not be one Belgian family not in mourning. Why 
all this sorrow, my God? 

It is the question which millions have asked in their 
agony. The Cardinal has the correct solution. In the 
midst of such suffering, philosopher and man of science 
though he was, he knew that neither in philosophy nor 
science could he find a balm for the gaping and bleeding 
wounds of his martyred country and his sorrowing chil- 
dren. When the news of Belgium’s tragic fate had come 
to his ears he had clasped in his hands the episcopal Cross 
that hung upon his breast and which steeled it to a 
height of moral heroism and courage before which even 
his enemies have been forced to bow. In the mysterious 
law of suffering he saw the solution of the problem. He 
lifted the hearts of a profoundly Catholic people to the 
Cross which they knew so well. For that Cross had 
gleamed in glory over the Flemish fields. It had pointed 
to the skies from the cathedral towers of Antwerp, from 
the spires of Bruges and Brussels and Ypres and Ghent. 
Over the fields of the Scheldt and the Dyle it had flung 
its shadow, and neither Fleming nor Walloon had ever 
entirely forgotten its lesson. If Désiré Mercier was to 
appear as one of the greatest statesmen and heroes of 
the war, he at first reminded the world that he was a 
bishop, and anointed with the oil of the priesthood to 
pour the balm of consolation into the hearts of the suffer- 
ers. And King Albert the Brave, Albert’s Queen, the 
beautiful and dauntless Elizabeth, worthy bride of the 
“Lion of Flanders,” their gallant soldiers, the citizens of 
Namur and Liége, of Louvain and Mechlin the beloved, 
cannot but have felt the lofty dignity, the sublime resig- 
nation of the following words: 

The Christian is the servant of a God who became man in 
order to suffer and to die. To rebel against pain, to revolt 
against Providence, because it permits grief and bereave- 
ment, is to forget whence we have come, the school in which 
we have to be taught, the example which each of us carries 
engraven in the name of a Christian which each of us 
honors at his hearth, contemplates at the altar of his pray- 


ers, and of which he desires that his tome, the place of his 
last sleep, shall bear the sign. 


The soul of the Cardinal is splendidly balanced. His 
is the regnant and puissant spirit that dominates by the 
harmony of all the faculties and powers of a generous 
nature. He is priest and philosopher, statesman and 
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patriot, champion of the outraged right. Not once is 
the luster of his faith tarnished by doubt at the sight of 
the drama of blood and agony enacted on his nafive soil. 
No enemy has yet picked a flaw in his logic or the stern 
array of facts which he has given to the world. His 
statesmanship is that of the great Doctor over whose 
tomes he pondered in the days of his scholastic teaching 
in Louvain, the statesmanship that rests upon the broad 
principles of equality and justice, the immutable princi- 
ples of the Gospel and the moral law.’ His patriotism is 
deep and strong. He hates tyranny and cruelty. His 
words will ring in the hearts and the minds of men long 
after the guns of the great war have been silenced. Not 
once have his feelings betrayed him into a rash word or 
act, one unworthy of his high calling or character. In 
all his conduct, in his every utterance, he has been so 
calm, so judicial, so alien to the tricks of invective and 
passion and the cheap outbursts of hatred and_scorn, that 
he has always shown that he was worthy to become the 
champion of freedom. That superb kingship of self- 
control which he has constantly exercised constitutes 
perhaps one of the most striking qualities of his many- 
sided nature. 

It must not be imagined that the great Cardinal has 
kept in his utterances the impersonal and impassive voice 
of the philosopher, lecturer, or divine. His words when 
pleading for justice and trampled right, when exposing 
the agonies of his people, glow with that suppressed 
emotion of the strong man, the more terrible and effective 
because it never loses itself in the empty frothings of 
explosive wrath. 


His Se_r-Mastery AND CONFIDENCE. 


Whether the great Cardinal exposes the terms of the 
Treaty of London of 1839, signed by King Leopold of 
Belgiunr, on the one hand, and by the Emperor of 
Austria, the King of France, the Queen of England, 
the King of Prussia, on the other, which stipulates in 
its seventh article that Belgium should form a separate 
and perpetually neutral State, or whether he recalls with 
the irrefragable eloquence of date, place, and name the 
atrocities committed by the invaders of the country, or 
lays down the principles which must guide a conquered’ 
people in their relations with their temporary masters, 
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everywhere he displays the same mastery of self, the 
same unfaltering confidence in his cause and his prin- 
ciples. While a German proconsul ruled in the seat of 
power to which Albert of Belgium alone had a right, the 
Primate of Belgium was not afraid to tell his people that 


The sole lawful authority in Belgium is that of our King, 
of our Government, of the elected representatives of the 


nation. This authority alone has a right to our affection, 
our submission. 


Thus the invader’s act of public administration have in 
themselves no authority, but legitimate authority has tacitly 
ratified such of these as affect the general interest, and this 
ratification, and this only, gives them juridical value. 

Occupied provinces are not conquered provinces. Belgium 
is no more a German province than Galicia is a Russian 
province, 


These were proud and manly words. We know how 
the brave writer had to pay for them by the petty vexa- ° 
tions inflicted upon him by the German authorities. The 
words of the Primate of Belgium in this masterpiece 
“Patriotism and Endurance” revealed him to the world. 
Up to the day of the great war the intellectual and scho- 
lastic circles of Europe and America knew of this cham- 
pion of the rights of conscience and liberty as a holy 
bishop, as the author of a splendid series of books on 
formal logic, epistemology, and psychology. They knew 
that under the guidance of another masterly intellect, 
Leo XIII, he had been one of the revivers of scholasti- 
cism. Every university in the wrold had heard of him 
as a thinker and a savant. But the world had seen only 
one half of the man. Men did not suspect that this calm, 
seemingly impassive teacher, this wise-browed thinker, 
had a soul and a heart of fire, and, as Georges Goyau 
says, that “This seeker after truth loved truth best when 
it was transformed into charity and: love.” War, the 
great revealer, came. It proved that unconsciously the 
illustrious churchman had been slowly preparing and 
molding his soul for a great task. 

From the ancestral homestead at Braine l’Alleud, the 
quiet hamlet in the Walloon Brabant where he was born 
on Nov. 21, 1851, to the archiepiscopal palace in Mechlin, 
step by step Désiré Mercier had ever gone forward. The 
node of his life had ever been an ascending one. He is 
of Franco-Belgian origin, of honorable and sturdy stock. 
The ancestral homestead at Braine 1’Alleud, standing 
within the once fire-ringed zone where the Old Guard 
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of Napoleon had broken its indomitable valor against the 
British squares at Waterloo, and the archiepiscopal palace 
at Mechlin connect his name with two of the: most memo- 
rable wars the world has seen. He is by inheritance a 
man of order and law, a lover of liberty. His paternal 
grandfather had been mayor of Braine |’Alleud, a rural 
Cato of the sternest integrity. His father, Pierre-Léon 
Mercier, country-born and country-bred, was devoted 
to his duties of a “squire,” if the word can fit a Belgian 
landowner. As a painter, a litterateur, and a mathema- 
tician, he had won a local renown, a presage no doubt of 
the future fame of Désiré, the fifth of his seven children. 
When, in 1830, Belgium was fighting for her independ- 
ence, Pierre-Léon Mercier had gallantly shouldered his 
rifle for his native land. His son drew from that brave 
sire his passionate love of justice and liberty. From his 
mother he inherited a faith, a piety, and a tenderness of 
heart which have crowned his*intellectual gifts with their 
fairest halo, 





CARDINAL MERcIER’s YOUTH. 


Barbe Mercier was early widowed of her husband. 
She had now only one dream, to see her boy a priest at 
the altar. To prepare him for the honor and the duties, 
which, she knew, coincided with the lad’s own aspira- 
tions, she sent him to St. Rombaut’s College at Mechlin, 
and. when his vocation to the priesthood seemed to be 
still more clearly defined, to the petit séminaire of the 
same quaint and beautiful Flemish town. Désiré was 
not an extraordinary pupil, by no means a boy prodigy. 
He was intelligent, a steady worker, kept a fair place 
in class, and excelled in the simple boyish sports of his 
school-fellows. But his masters taught him to obey, to 
will, and to dare. He spent the holidays with his mother 
at Braine, where he loved to mingle with the working- 
men of the district in their recreations and social gather- 
ings, in their clubs and homes. Already he manifested 
some of that instinct for social work and social leadership 
which has ever distinguished him. He quickly realized 
how useful it is to go to such a school. The toiler and 
the worker, he maintains, are worth knowing. They 
bear the burden and the heat of the struggle for life. 
They deserve the sympathy of all generous souls. Their 
companionship is a blessing to the man who knows how 
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to make good use of it. For the working-man, he. says, 
thinks aloud, and easily lets us into the secrets of his 
soul. The young student showed later on how well he 
had profited by his early training under such teachers. 

It cannot be said that the two years of philosophy 
which crowned young Mercier’s course in the petit sémi- 
naire at Mechlin fully satisfied his now awakening mental 
powers. He found the spiritual training given to the 
young Levites such as his heart desired. It was solid, 
elevating, refined, sturdy, perhaps stern. But the philo- 
sophical studies he found rather artificial and lifeless, 
not enough in harmony with the realities of life around 
him. The doctrines were sound, but seemed to be rather 
the faint echoes of a splendid past than the practical 
weapons needed for the intellectual warfare and con- 
tests of his own times. Later on he was to be one of 
the chief factors in a revival of that philosophical system 
which in his younger days 4t Mechlin he had found not 
quite satisfying or entirely suited to his needs. 

When he passed to the grand séminaire to pursue his 
theological studies and prepare himself for the priest- 
hood, his mind and heart found what they craved. His 
mental powers were now ripening. His _ intellectual 
vision was broader. He delved to the bottom of every 
question. He had begun to survey with the thinker’s 
eye the ever-widening horizons of science. He wanted 
a compléte and rounded whole. He would not be satisfied 
with merely fragmentary truths. In Catholic theology 
he discovered a genuine synthesis, broad-based, reaching 
up to the clearest heights, secure of itself, and harmo- 
niously constructed. That splendid synthesis absorbed 
and fascinated him. He traced its lines back to its most 
constructive and original architect. In the “Summa” 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, the “Angel of the Schools,” he 
found the structure in its noblest form. And as he 
delved more and more into the treasures locked in the 
tomes of the medieval Doctor, and compared them with 
the lifeless systems which he saw in too many of the 
schools around him, he began to ponder over a problem 
which he was later on to solve. He had, however, to 
let it bide for a while, for he was preparing for his bridal 
day, the happy day of his priesthood. It was a date to 
be remembered in the history of Belgium, the sixth of 
April, 1874. Bap 
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MERCIER AT LOUVAIN. 


The young priest had already made his mark in aca- 
demic circles, and he was now sent to the University of 
Louvain for something like a graduate course in scholas- 
tic philosophy and theology. In Louvain he was at 
leisure to give a deeper study to the questions which 
most appealed to him. The horizons here were larger, 
though the old university had not succeeded in retaining 
its once honored place in the vanguard of science and art. 
For in the middle of the nineteenth centry Louvain could 
boast of a great philosophical school and an illustrious 
leader. Casimir Ubahgs, whose ontologico-traditionalis- 
tic theories were unsound, was nevertheless a remarkable 
man. Like De Lammennais, Bautain, and De Bonald, 
Ubaghs had been startled by the inroads of rationalism. 
He tried to stem the torrent. Reason, according to 
Ubaghs, had been lifted by Catholics to a position of 
honor which it did not deserve. It had to be thrust from 
the seat which it had usurped. He laid it down, there- 
fore, as a principle that man could not come to the per- 
ception of metaphysical and moral truths without the aid 
of a primitive Divine revelation and oral tradition. Rome 
—and this may appear strange to those who always think 
of her as the irreconcilable foe of the rights of reason— 
would not tolerate a system which denied to reason its 
inborn power of getting at the great natural truths with 
its own weapons and instruments, and twice condemned 
the Louvain professor. It was not the first time that . 
Rome had stood up for the privileges of that reason of 
which she is so often painted the sworn enemy. 

Slowly both in Louvain and again at Mechlin, where 
he was the spiritual guide of the aspirants to the priest- 
hood, the Abbé Mercier was revealing himself more and 
more as one of the intellectual leaders of Belgium. In 
the midst of his academic duties he was constantly in 
touch with the questions of the day. So when, in 1879, 
Leo XIII in the Encyclical “terni Patris’ appealed 
for a revival of Thomistic studies, the young priest felt 
that a new era had begun. It was also a bold movement 
in keeping with the policy of the great Pope. For Leo 
XIII was not a man to quail before any problem the solu- 
tion of which might forward the cause of truth. He 
was not afraid of the facts of history, and he threw open 
the Vatican archives to the historians of the world. He 
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hailed the legitimate aspirations of democracy and wel- 
comed them as a new and splendid power. He was not 
afraid of the toiler and the working-man. He became 
their champion and wrote for them the Magna Charta of 
labor. He did not shirk or dodge the intricate questions 
of Scripture and science. He was truly the “Lumen in 
Coelo,” a resplendent light and a guiding beacon for his 
time. Leo realized also that the world had need to sit 
again at the feet of a gerat philosophical teacher. The 
Angel of the Schools had been for the thirteenth century 
and for succeeding ages a master and guide. If in some 
modern Catholic schools philosophy had sunk to a some- 
what lower level, it was because the teachings of that 
master had been neglected. He had: therefore to be 
restored to his old position of honor. In 1880, therefore, 
the Pope invited Cardinal Deschamps, Archbishop of 
Mechlin, to erect a chair of Thomistic philosophy at the 
University of Louvain. The Cardinal suggested Mer- 
cier’s name to Leo. Going shortly after to Rome, the 
young Abbé and the venerable Pope met, and there no 
doubt were fixed the plans, slowly evolved at first, but 
which step by step led from the foundation at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain of a chair of scholastic philosophy, in 
1882, to the erection ten years after of the Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie, or the Institut Léon XIII, a 
full faculty dedicated to the study of scholasticism and 
its subsidiary branches. For the purpose was a full 
revival of that philosophy which had been elaborated 
by the Greeks and brought to perfection by the great 
medieval teachers like Duns Scotus, Bonaventure, Roger 
Bacon, Alexander de Hales, Albertus Magnus, and espe- 


cially by the great St. Thomas Aquinas, and which had . 


never entirely died out in the schools of Christendom. 
Even before Leo spoke it had its modern champions in 
men like De San, Cornoldi, Kleutgen, and Zigliara. 

NEw SCHOLASTICISM. 

The Catholic Church does not change her dogmas. She 
is immutable in her doctrinal decisions. But unswerving 
and immobile adhesion to the minutiz of scholasticism 
has never been one of her laws. In that system, as noble 
on the whole as the cathedrals of Rheims or Chartres in 
their splendor, she has found a synthesis of doctrine in 
harmony, in the main, with her creed, and a safe rational 
basis on which to prepare for the erection of the spiritual 
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edifice of faith. For some time, however, scholasticism 
had stood still while the world was moving on. Leo 
XIII wished to bring it up to date. Scholasticism was 
to have a new birth, and neo-scholasticism, while keeping 
to all that was sound in the older form, would adapt it 
to modern needs and progress. While keeping St. 
Thomas as its safe and “resplendent beacon,” it would 
not necessarily “make him its boundary.” Neo-scholas- 
ticism would eliminate useless subtleties, and bring the 
system into greater harmony with the scientific progress 
of our times. Under men of the stamp of Mercier the 
new movement has become a power. Boutroux and 
Paulsen, Eucken and Seeberg, are obliged to admit that 
it is a formidable rival to Kantism and cannot be ignored. 

Mgr. Mercier, now a Roman prelate, was at the head of 
the new faculty. He had prepared himself for certain 
questions in a very practical way. In Paris the professor 
had become a student again and listened to the lectures 
of Charcot, the greatest neurologist of the day, with 
whose infidel principles he was of course totally out of 
sympathy, but whose scientific attainments and masterful 
exposition of fact he greatly admired. 

Under the presidency of Désiré Mercier the Institute 
attained to international fame and eminence. Around 
the chair of philosophy, in which he lectured with large 
vision, rare charm and power on metaphysics, logic, and 
psychology, other chairs were grouped, a specialist in 
each. Nys lectured on cosmology, De Wulf on the 
history of scholastic philosophy, Thiery on physics, 
Deploige on sociology. A review was founded, the Revue 
Néo-Scolastique, to which Mercier and his fellow-profes- 
sors frequently contributed. Here, then, the old medieval 
philosophy received a new birth, and Louvain became the 
alma mater of a generation of enthusiastic students, many 
of them from the United States, attracted by the methods 
of the new school. Original work was insisted on, and 
the study of the sciences, under the most modern labora- 
tory methods, kept pace with the more abstract studies 
of the schoolmen. 

In the beginning of 1906 the Louvain professor, now 
a world-figure, became Archbishop of Mechlin and 
Primate of Belgium. A year after he was created Car- 
dinal. Like his predecessor Leo XIII, Pius X had fully 
gaged the value and the character of the man. Of the 
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Pope’s choice of Désiré Mercier for those high honors 
neither Belgium nor the world has had to complain. 

As a professor and college president, Désiré Mercier 
had brought light to a generation of earnest men. As 
a bishop, he was to bring courage and strength to his 
clergy and people. St. Thomas had been his guide in the 
schools, the saintly Charles Borromeo, the gentle Francis 
de Sales, were to be his models now, until the tragic 
moment when he proved to the world that he could be 
as fearless and daring as one of the fighting Bishops of 
the Middle Ages. 

Belgium’s Cardinal is now the champion of the op- 
pressed. His crozier is lifted up over people as a sacred 
shield. His shepherd’s crook is a sign of salvation to 
the downtrodden. As long as he holds it, no wolves will 
dare attack his fold without a cry of warning from its 
faithful guardian. A terror to his country’s enemies, 
with his people he has ever been all gentleness and love. 
He has ever striven for peace and concord among them. 
He has never sacrificed a principle. He has never failed 
to make concessions when conscience allowed or charity 
seemed to demand them. Three evils were at the root 
of Belgium’s troubles when he donned the miter of St. 
Rombaut. There was a religious contest going on be- 
tween the Catholic party and the Anti-clericals, an eco- 
nomic struggle between Conservatives and Radical Social- 
ists, a racial war between Walloons and Flemings. He 
always remained Catholic, priest, bishop, cardinal. Not 
once has he betrayed his sacred duty. But he has also 
been a true-hearted and loyal Belgian patriot. He has 
ever worked to bring about a better understanding among 
the various bodies of his countrymen. His episcopal 
motto is “Apostolus Jesu Christi.” He fully deserved 
that noble title. A herald and apostle of Christ, he has 
also been the apostle and herald of national union and 
solidarity. His clergy, the working-men, and the children 
of his diocese are his first ‘care. His conferences to his 
priests breathe the very spirit of the Gospel, and reveal 
a pure and lofty soul. He has worked long and earnestly 
to improve the lot of the toiler, and has ever proclaimed 
his inalienable rights. To spare the life of a child playing 
on the roadside, he once dashed his speeding car into a 
stone wall and sustained painful injuries. He still bears 
the scar that tells of his self-sacrificing gallantry. 
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BELGruM’s SPOKESMAN. 

To protect his people he has not been afraid to step 
into the lists and face the most ruthless power the world 
has seen. For the last four years Albert the Brave has 
been Belgium’s sword, Cardinal Mercier has been its 
spokesman and its soul. Every word uttered by Mercier 
of Mechlin has been a deed of dauntless chivalry. Albert, 
in the trenches at Furnes and Dixmude, has guarded the 
lives of his soldiers by exposing his own. Mercier at 
Mechlin and Louvain, and from the pulpit of Ste. Gudule 
in Brussels, has proclaimed and protected their rights 
before their tyrants and before the world. He is the 
good shepherd that endangers his life for his flock. Bel- 
gium may seem helpless and beaten, but as long as the 
great King and the great Cardinal live, she is invincible. 

In the “Letter addressed to their Eminences and their 
Lordships, the Bishops of Germany, Bavaria, and 
Austria-Hungary” of November 24, 1915, usually known 
as the “Appeal to Truth,” the Cardinal Primate writes: 
“On the solemn day of our episcopal consecration we 
vowed to God and the Catholic Church never to forsake 
the truth, to yield neither to ambition nor to fear when 
it should be necessary to show our love for it.” The 
Cardinal has been true to that oath. He has been faithful 
to the warning of the ritual used in the consecration of 
a Catholic bishop. “The bishop should love truth and 
never betray it by yielding either to flattery or fear.” 
Before flattery or fear the Belgian Primate does not 
bend. In the “Appeal to Truth,” he nobly vindicates 
his people from the slanders brought against them, and 
with the eloquence of facts turns the charges against the 
accusers, Referring to the scenes that took place in the 
dioceses of Namur, Liége, Mechlin, Ghent, and Tournai, 
he writes: 

Fifty innocent priests and thousands of innocent Catholics 
were put to;death; hundreds of others whose lives were 
saved by circumstances independent of the will of their 
persecutors were in danger of death; thousands of. inno- 
cent persons, with no previous trial, were imprisoned; many 
underwent months of detention, and when they were re- 
leased, thé, most minute quéstioning to which they were 


subjected revealed no guilt: in them. These crimes cry to 
heaven for vengeance. 


And he adds to the recital of these and similar wrongs: 
We are well aware that you are reluctant to believe that 
the regiments whose discipline, honesty, and religious faith 
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you say you know, could have allowed themselves to’ com- 
mit the inhuman deeds with which we reproach them. You 
want to persuade yourselves that it is not so, because it can- 
not be so. And constrained by the evidence, we reply to 
you that it can be, because it is. In the face of facts no 
presumption holds good. 

And when the priest and the patriot saw the tragic 
agonies of those deportations which dragged thousands 
of his children, men, women, mere boys, and girls into 
exile and slavery on-the pretext that they were idlers 
and an economic burden upon the community, his letters 
of protest to the Governor-General, Baron von Bissing, 
to Baron von den Lancken, chief of the political govern- 
ment at Brussels, his “Appeal to Neutrals,” roused the 
indignation of the civilized world. ‘Your Government,” 
he tells Baron von Bissing, “is actually engaged in hurry- 
ing from their homes, in violently separating from their 
wives and children, and carrying away into the enemy’s 
country, men who are out of work through no fault of 
their own.” He begs, therefore, the Governor, in the 
name of the Belgian citizen’s right to choose his residence 
and his work, in the name of the inviolability of fam- 
ily life, in the name of those moral rights so gravely 
compromised by the practice of deportation, to rescind 
the order. In another protest he goes to the bottom 
of the cruel policy that dictated the act. “The naked 
truth,” he writes, “is that every deported workman 
is another soldier for the German army.” With simple, 
but noble eloquence, he describes the scenes of separa- 
tion when the victims of the cruel order of their 
enemies must take the road of exile. Throughout 
these immortal letters and protests the voice of the 
priest and the good shepherd is heard pleading for his 
flock, the voice of the philosopher, the theologian, the 
statesman, sure of his ground and his principles, im- 
passioned, but never passionate, tingling with indig- 
nation, never breaking into invective or taunt. These 
letters are sacred. 

In the olden days the great bell that hung in the 
belfry of Ghent bore the inscription: “Bell Roland 
is my name. When I ring, it is for fire, and when I 
chime, it is for victory in Flanders.” For the last 
four years and more every bell in Flanders has been 
ringing the alarm, for fire and desolation and agony 
and death are on the Flemish fields. But winged Vic- 
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tory is about to fly back to the bell-towers of the 
martyred land. The bells are about to chime, with 
the organs of old cathedrals, Belgium’s song of tri- 
umph and resurrection. The usurper would like to 
hush the Te Deums still slumbering on their iron 
tongues. 


Tue Protest AGAINST THE SEIZURE OF THE BELLS. 


In the latest of his protests, dated March 2, 1918, 
the Cardinal informs his clergy and people that a new 
law of their conquerors requires an inventory of the 
bells and organs of their churches. Informed by 
experience he is not deceived, and realizes that “the 
inventory of today is the signal for the requisition 
of tomorrow.” Taught by the music of the bells of 
Flanders, sprinkling their melodies from Bruges to 
Ghent and Mechlin and Louvain, from the now ruined 
cloth-hall of Ypres to the charred stones of Dinant 
and Andenne, he recalls the hallowed memories of 
the thousand and one basso-tongued brothers and 
silver-voiced sisters of good old Bell Roland of Ghent. 
Those bells, he tells his people, are sacred, the property 
of the Church of God. The bell announced their initia- 
tion into Christian life, their Confirmation, their First 
Communion, their Christian Marriage. It weeps for 
the dead; thrice every day over the quiet fields and the 
busy city it recalls in the Angelus the mystery of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. Its voice and its prayer 
are mingled with all the joyous and tragic memories 
of the motherland. But Mercier of Mechlin is not 
the man to rest satisfied with mere emotions and sen- 
timent, hallowed and sacred though they be. He 
quotes the articles and paragraphs of the Hague Con- 
vention of October 18, 1907, which strictly forbid such 
measures as he referred to and condemned in the be- 
ginning of his protest. Nor does he fail to state that 
the first signer of the Hague Convention of 1907 
was Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the delegate 
of his Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia. 
He concludes. his letter with these solemn and fearless 
words; 


In the name of the freedom of the Church, in the name 
of the sanctity of the Catholic religion, in the name of 
international law, we condemn and reprove the seizure of 
the bells and organs of our churches; we forbid the clergy 
and Faithful of our diocese to co-operate toward their 
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removal; we refuse to accept the price of the sacred objects 
taken from us by violence. Strong in invincible hope, we 
await the hour of our God. 

God made Désiré Mercier a prince among men. A 
giant in stature, for he is six feet and four inches tall, 
he has reached the clearest heights of the moral and 
spiritual sublime. He stands among ruins. He is not 
broken. He lives in the midst of the armed camp of 
his country’s enemies. Their battalions have not made 
him quail. He has seen the pledges of international 
law and the sacred principles of morality trampled 
under foot. He has restated to the tyrant those 
eternal principles in words that will give them a new 
vitality for future ages. With his people he has suf- 
fered unspeakable wrong; under the blow he has not 
cringed or whimpered. Nor has his priestly soul yet 
learned to hate. He has been thrust face to face with 
the mystery of the most frightful war in the history 
of the race. He has not despaired of Providence, nor 
lost his faith in justice or in God. He sees his beloved 
Belgium in her agony. He loves her better with the 
crown of thorns upon her brow than in the days of 
her glory, and in his priestly and princely heart he 
knows that she will*arise from her sorrows ennobled, 
strengthened, and purified. He is Belgium’s champion, 
but he is also the spokesman, as eloquent as he is 
undaunted, of justice, liberty, humanity, and law. He 
has been the good shepherd of his flock, the guardian 
of his people, the loyal servant of his king. Before 
his shepherd’s crook every generous man, every lover 
of freedom and truth, will bend in admiration and love. 








e 9 * 
Bishop Cusack’s Episcopate 
Rev. Joun E. WickHam. 
Head of the New York Apostolate. 
A Sermon Preached at St. Stephen’s Church, 
New York, September 13, 1918. 
© sree gern is he whom Thou hast chosen and taken 
to Thee; he shall dwell in Thy courts.—Ps., Ixiv, 5. 
Two months ago, in the presence of a Cardinal Prince 
and eight Bishops, Monsignori a score, and hundreds of 
priests, with the Governor and Mayor attending with re- 
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spective staffs, they laid away under the high altar at 
Albany Cathedral the mortal remains of the Ordinary of 
their diocese, Thomas:Francis Cusack. Today the his- 
toric Church of St. Stephen is presenting her gold, 
frankincense and myrrh to his memory and offering her 
Sacrifice of the Mass for the repose of his soul. It 
would be altogether unfitting for an under-officer to at- 
tempt giving full tribute to the Bishop whose requiem 
has just been sung. The Catholic Church has her code 
of dignity, and however well-intentioned might be the 
speaker, his endeavor to weave a wreath of right appre- 
ciation would come with insufficient grace. But there is 
no anomaly nor contradiction in a priest paying a priest’s 
tribute to him, a priest who had been a member of his 
household for twelve years, a priest with affiliations to 
an institution that held, as in a shrine, the ardent affec- 
tion and heart-deep loyalty of him who had been its 
Superior in the days of its early foundation. 

A great empire-builder of England lately made the state- 
ment: “Would that I had the reason of the restlessness 
of the Catholic Church. What makes her ever acting and 
moving, ever striving to incorporate into her body every 
race and clime and people? It is a marvel that the Roman 
Catholic Church never seems content with her posses- 
sions, but must always be extending her frontiers fur- 
ther; tirelessly seeking amid byways and highways for 
other souls receptive to her message; setting no. limits 
to her aspirations nor bounds to her desires; sublimely 
indifferent to any opposition and infinitely patient in any 
persecution.” 

But it is not a marvel, nor incomprehensible when one 
goes back to Mount Olivet and beholds the risen Christ 
about to ascend to His Father. He is speaking to the 
group of Disciples gathered round Him making His last 
will and covenant and bidding them farewell. Suddenly 
in the listening air comes a command, “Going, therefore, 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. And behold I am with you all days even to the 
consummation of the world.” We can imagine how that 
order rang out in the stillness: “Teach all nations what- 
soever I have commanded you.” The Church caught up 
that word of her Master and instantly perceived His 
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will; she had been made God’s dispatch-bearer to the na- 
tions. By Divine alchemy disciples were changed into 
apostles, followers into leaders, and when the clouds of 
heaven closed and those eleven men went down the 
mountain they had intensest conviction of their stupend- 
ous duty. The deposit of truth was to be guarded and 
kept pure and undefiled—true ; but it was not to be placed 
on some hidden altar in silent sanctuary. On them and 
their Bishop-successors was bounden responsibility of 
carrying that deposit in all its holiness and all its beauty 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

The Catholic Church and her Bishops have been 
obedient to orders. They have fought the good fight and 
kept the faith and carried it to the sons of men. They 
have never compromised nor reasoned why; they have 
never temporized nor been baffled by difficulty of en- 
deavor; and the history of the nineteen Christian cen- 
turies has been battle history. The world has not wanted 
the Church’s message any more than it wanted Him who 
first spoke it, but that message has been preached. With 
splendid audacity she has flung defiance into the. chan- 
cellories of many a State, forecasting well the temporal 
loss of possible defeat, but willing to endure any pain 
rather than be unfaithful to doctrine that she knew was 
Gospel. She has measured lances with barons and em- 
perors, with triumvirates, kingdoms and republics; on 
her brow are the scars of conflict. She has never ren- 
dered unto Cesar what belonged to God, and till the 
crack of doom will she preach her tidings with passionate 
loyalty to her Commander. 





A Miitant BisuHop. 


No one could behold Bishop Cusack and not instantly 
understand that he was the personification of the militant 
traditions of Christianity. Physically and mentally he 
was built on warrior lines. You seemed to feel that he 
had abiding consciousness of the trust of his episcopate, 
that he was hearing in his heart the ceaseless orders, 
“Teach all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ 
The energy in word and work he expended was enormous, 
pushing onward the lines of the kingdom. Even in mo- 
ments of rest he seemed as a soldier on guard for God. 
Struck by the sense of latent power in his face, you could 
picture how fire could flash from beneath that brow, if 
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God’s rights were questioned ; and you knew that Bishop 
Cusack feared the crossing of swords with no man or | 
coalition of men who would attempt to rob souls of their 
birthright. You felt that when he prayed St. Michael, 
the Archangel, to defend us in battle the Prince of the 
heavenly host had an efficient lieutenant in the age-long 
wars with Satan and the other evil spirts that roam about 
the world seeking the destruction of souls. 

As you gazed at him, clad in cope and miter and bear- 
ing the staff of episcopal office, it needed no strain of im- 
agination to picture him in the pageant of great con- 
fessors of the Faith in solemn march down the centuries. 
You could see him as an Ambrose in Milan, placing pub- 
lic penance on the Emperor Theodosius, whose hands 
were red with murder. You saw him as a John Chrysostom 
flinging defiance at the luxury of the courts of Constan- 
tinople. You saw him as a Thomas 4 Becket who 
brooked the anger of a British king and shed his blood 
in martyrdom. You saw him as a Hildebrand teaching 
Henry IV. in the snows of Canossa that the Church of 
Christ had rights. You saw him crossing swords as 
Gregory IX. with King Frederick; as Innocent III. with 
Philip Augustus ; as Pius VII. with Napoleon. You pic- 
tured him as a crusader Bishop, blessing the armor of 
knighthood going off to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. 
And when that long procession of priests filed past his 
dead body two months ago in Albany Cathedral, more 
than one must have thought that even then the Bishop 
looked as a soldier, wrapped in his martial cloak, dead 
on the field of honor. 

His Love ror Souts. 

But coupled with his love of the Church was intensest 
love of souls. Every priest, living in close intimacy with 
him, knew that Bishop Cusack felt that when he drew 
near to a soul he was on holiest ground. One soul in 
very truth was to him more than a universe. No matter 
the personality of the individuals—rich or poor, gentle 
or simple, scholar or unlettered, sinner or saint, 
Protestant or Catholic—Bishop Cusack regarded himself 
as their common father, to guard from sin and guide to 
God. If the Redeemer thought enough of a soul to give 
His last drop of blood for it, then nothing of human 
energy in body, brain and spirit was too much to spend 
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on its salvation. Underneath the habiliments of frailest 
nature was an immortal being that wanted God, in spite 
of broken friendship, and oh, the tragedy of it, if eternity 
were spent in passionate longing for Christ, as a home- 
sick exile for his native country, and never to be united 
with Him. 

Any influence that could give hurt to the least among 
his children he faced and fought relentlessly. Nothing 
would mar, if he could prevent it, their spiritual lens 
through which in clearest -glow gleamed the twin lights 
of innocence and faith. And Guardian Angels, who see 
the face of their Father in heaven prayed blessings on 
him, who helped them in guarding the little ones on 
earth. 

What he did for non-Catholics every priest of this 
archdiocese is aware. The other sheep that were not of 
the fold needed to be brought home; and for eight years, 
in earnest endeavor, he led the way in the diocesan asso- 
ciation specially created for the needs of the souls in alien 
pastures. Twenty-two years he was of the New York 
Apostolate because when, in 1904, Rome made him all the 
more a shepherd, he did not lose closest spirtual partner- 
ship with the missions that he loved so well. 

But, after all, work for souls has no earthly statistics. 
Only the silent Lord knows the number of the pure ones 
that follow the Lamb because of the prayers and labors 
of the dead Bishop; only the silent Lord knows the 
prodigals that have trod the weary road back to repent- 
ance through his encouragement; only the silent Lord 
knows the converts that waited to welcome him as he 
would pass God’s judgment-seat into realms of glory. 
But there was never an act of kindness or love, great or 
small, that the Lord. forgot and His memory is for the 
everlasting years. 

The work of that servant of Our Saviour is done. The 
sound of his voice is still. His course on earth is finished. 
Today may there be in Heaven’s holy keeping the soul of 
that saintly Bishop, true soldier of Christ and gentleman 
of God, Thomas Francis Cusack. 
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